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than on Germany. He maintains that Germany, under pressure of 
necessity, is developing substitutes for many articles previously exported 
from this country, so that the trade will not be regained after the war. 
He contends that the United States, as the most important neutral 
nation, has not only the right but the duty to protest effectively against 
violations of international law, and he urges that Great Britain should 
be brought back to the older practice by the threat of an embargo 
upon shipments of arms and munitions. 

It is an impressive list of interferences with trade that are here brought 
together, a list that will probably surprise any one who has not followed 
the commercial events of the past eighteen months with minute care. 
Whatever the reader's sympathies, he cannot fail to profit by this 
detailed study of the effect of war upon the fundamental commerce of 
our day. Nothing could show more clearly the manner in which the 
necessities, or supposed necessities, of belligerents inevitably result in 
neutral losses that run into staggering figures. While intended as a chal- 
lenge to the United States to assert neutral rights against the aggression 
of both belligerents, it may be questioned whether the book will not be 
most effective in its demonstration of the commercial necessity of avoid- 
ing war. Without undue sympathy for belligerent as against neutral 
claims, we may fairly doubt whether the changed conditions of com- 
mercial intercourse and of marine warfare do not lend more support than 
Professor Clapp is willing to acknowledge to the declarations of the 
warring nations that they cannot avoid interfering with neutral rights. 
If such be the case , the pacifist argument is correspondingly strength- 
ened. 

H. R. Mussey. 

Intervention and Colonization in Africa. By NORMAN DWIGHT 
Harris, with an introduction by James T. Shotwell. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. — xviii, 348 pp. 

Within the last few decades a new continent has become part of the 
world. So rapidly have events transpired in Africa, and so important 
were they in the domain of world politics, that history has hardly been 
able to keep abreast of them. Long since have we needed something 
more recent than J. Scott Keltie's Partition of Africa, published in 
1895. We have it in the volume under review, which forms the first 
of a series on world democracy. 

The introduction by Professor James T. Shotwell indicates that this 
series will pay particular attention to the rise of capitalized industry and 
commercial imperialism as new factors in international relations. This 
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new imperialism, though using colonization for what it is worth, is not 
content with this, but prefers to let private financial interests penetrate 
a new country, and in due time to intervene for the protection of these 
citizens and their interests and establish direct control over the region. 
This feature of the case is neatly expressed in the subject of the book. 

After an introductory chapter on European expansion, there follow 
sections dealing with the Congo, Germany in Southwest Africa, 
Germany and Britain in East Africa, France in West Africa and the 
Sahara, the Nigerian enterprises, South Africa, and finally chapters 
narrating the " reoccupation " of Northern Africa, of Tunisia, of 
Morocco, of Tripolitania, of Northern Egypt, and of the Sudan. Why 
the term " reoccupation " is used has escaped the reviewer if it is 
explained. There are appendices containing a well- arranged and 
selected bibliography, and statistics of various kinds. 

Professor Harris's work is distinctly high-grade. It exhibits exten- 
sive and painstaking research and the greatest concern for accuracy. 
Happily the author is not overwhelmed by the mass of details, but has 
managed to keep a good perspective. Packed with information as 
this book is, one cannot expect too much of literary style. The ortho- 
dox narrative style is employed, and with good results, for the impor- 
tance of the subject matter furnishes all the interest that is needed. 
A number of well-planned maps, some of them colored, accompany the 
text and add materially to its meaning and value. 

Every kind of interest and conduct was displayed in the opening of 
Africa. Besides the natives, there were the English, French, Spanish, 
Germans, Italians and Turks competing for power. There was the 
conflict between Islam, Catholicism and Protestantism — though it 
is worth remarking that religion played less of a role than did 
nationalism or commercialism. There were wars, massacres, treachery, 
exploitation and diplomacy, often no better than trickery, commingled 
with endeavors to promote such worthy causes as the suppression of 
the slave trade and the spreading of western civilization. Amid this 
play and counterplay of motives and conduct it is no easy task for the 
historian to pick a dispassionate course, all the less because the events 
in question are not of the dead past but of the living present. The 
author's fairness and freedom from bias call for warm praise. With 
the exception of the chapter on South Africa, and to a lesser degree 
that on Egypt, which contain indications that the author approves of 
Great Britain's course in those two instances, the narrative is as im- 
partial as one could wish. 

Edward Krehbiel. 

Leland Stanford, Jr. University. 



